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Didactic poetry is the genre that teaches you things. According to the Roman poet Lucretius, 
writing c. 65-51 B.C., it could teach you everything. His De Rerum Natura, 'On the Nature of 
Things', expounds Epicurean philosophy and takes the whole universe as its subject. 
According to the Epicureans, everything is composed of a mixture of atoms and void, and 
has been created from the random collisions of atoms as they move through space. In due 
course, everything will again disintegrate into its atomic components. This theory is the key 
to understanding how all of nature works, from the minutest atomic processes to large scale 
phenomena like the movements of the heavenly bodies. 

This kind of knowledge leads to another, the knowledge of how to behave. If you learn all 
there is to know about the world, then your place in it becomes clear. Specifically, for 
Lucretius, once you realise that everything disintegrates at death, it becomes obvious that 
there is no afterlife, which makes it absurd to fear death. Consequently he can hold out a 
picture of human life free from irrational fears and superstitions, which according to him are 
responsible for most if not all of men's problems. (Epicureans believe that the gods exist, 
but never affect what happens on earth). In Lucretius' eyes, science, once mastered, has 
ethical implications. And to work out how to conduct your life from a theoretical knowledge 
of how the world is, requires rigorous logic. Everything follows. One of the most important 
metaphors in the De Rerum Natura describing this process is that of the path, the via: a 
single track leads inexorably from scientific theory to practical moral knowledge. 

Truth and the Way 

In his didactic poem, the Georgies, Virgil uses the same metaphor. The ostensible audience 
of the Georgies is farmers who are ignaros viae, 'ignorant of the way'. The placing of this 
phrase, close to the beginning of Georgic I, leaves the reader in little doubt that s/he is 
meant to think of Lucretius at this point. But for Virgil, throughout the Georgies, what poetry 
can achieve and what it can teach, is very different from what Lucretius had claimed, and far 
less. If you accept the rather shadowy biographical tradition that has Virgil in his younger 
days a student of Epicurean philosophy, then the relationship between the Georgies and 
Lucretius' poem becomes particularly interesting. What is the Virgilian via, and how far does 
it run? 

Virgil claims to offer practical knowledge. He tells you what to do in the limited sphere of 
agriculture: how to improve your harvest, how to plough, how to keep livestock healthy. A 



large part of the poem is composed of advice on these topics, signalled in the opening lines, 
which Day Lewis translates: 

What makes the cornfields happy, under what constellation 
It's best to turn the soil, my friend, and train the vine 
On the elm; the care of cattle, the management of flocks. 

The knowledge you need for keeping frugal bees: - all this 
I'll now begin to relate. 

In this emphasis on practicality, Virgil is following earlier Latin writers on agriculture. One 
example is the prose De Agri Cultura of the 2nd Century author Marcus Cato, a work of 
ruthless and uncompromising materialism (one notorious sentence runs 'Sell worn-out 
oxen, blemished cattle, blemished sheep, wool, hides, an old wagon, old implements, an old 
slave, a sick slave - everything superfluous. 1 ) Cato's work is essentially a series of precepts 
most sentences begin with, or at least include, an imperative verb. Do this, do that, 
preferably without asking questions. 

At times, this method of instruction is echoed in the Georgies. Virgil too can be bluntly 
practical and direct in his advice to the farmer. But what about theory? What knowledge 
can Virgil offer about the principles of nature, which should underpin all the diverse and 
often mundane instructions? What, in fact, makes the advice work? Here differences 
between the Georgies and the De Rerum Natura become more clear. 

Clearing the ground 

Virgil sometimes does explain the principles behind the instructions he offers. For example, 
in Georgic I he talks of the importance of burning stubble if the field is to be fully productive 
in the following year. That is one type of answer to the question 'Why do this?' But if the 
question is asked again, Virgil gives not one answer but several: 

saepe etiam sterilis incendere profuit agros 
atque levem stipulam crepitantibus urere flammis 
sive inde occultas viris et pabula terrae 
pinguia concipiunt, sive illis omne per ignem 
excoquitur vitium atque exsudat inutilis umor, 
seu pluris calor i lie vias et caeca relaxat 
spiramenta, novas veniat qua sucus in herbas, 
seu durat magis et venas astringit hiantis, 
ne tenues pluviae rapidive potentia solis 
acrior aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat. 



It is often advantageous to set fire to sterile fields , and to burn light stubble in crackling 
flames , whether because by that means the earth gains hidden strength and rich 
nourishment, or because through the fire all defects are baked out and all excess moisture is 
sweated out. Or maybe the heat opens up more channels, and unseen pores by which 
moisture can come to the young plants, or perhaps rather it hardens the earth, and 
constricts the channels, so that the fine rain and the keen heat of the swift sun, or the 
penetrating chill of the North wind cannot blast the land. 

The effect of this is less to inform than to confuse. Virgil simply isn't sure why stubble 
burning works. The secrets of nature are not so accessible. A whole variety of explanations 
is found - and some of them are straightforwardly in contradiction of each other. The fire 
may open up channels in the earth, or it may constrict them; it may allow moisture into the 
ground, or it may prevent it. Virgil cannot tell us which explanation is true, or even which is 
more likely. Theory, knowledge of the principles of nature, just fails us. But the practical 
advice still stands. Follow it, says Virgil, because it happens to work. 

The happy man 

In his account of how men came to believe in divine intervention in the world, Lucretius says 
that they were led into false belief because they observed natural phenomena but could not 
understand them, nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis, 'they could not 
understand by what causes all this came about. It was the achievement of Epicurus to have 
explained these causes and removed the false belief. 

In Georgies 11, Virgil recalls the line to praise Lucretius himself: 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas . . . 
fortunatus et ille deos qui novit agrestis . . . 

Blessed the man who could understand the causes of things . . . 

Lucky also that man who knows the gods of the countryside . . . 

Lucretius, following Epicurus, taught the 'causes of things', the principles of nature. Virgil 
can't do this, and in the quoted passage introduces another type of knowledge, 
acquaintaince with rural deities. It is often claimed that, in the Georgies, Virgil displays a 
profound religious sense, that his countryside is somehow alive with gods. The preface to 
Georgic I certainly lists minor rustic divinities like Silvanus, Dryads and Fauns beside 
Olympian gods like Ceres and Bacchus. But elsewhere, in the body of the poem, these 
figures are scarcely even mentioned. In place of the nymphs and frolicsome fauns, one deity 
looms large in the farmer's life. This is Jupiter, god of the sky and of the weather, as remote 
as possible from the earth, too remote in fact even to be mentioned in Virgil's prologue. 



It is Jupiter who regulates the seasons of the year, sends or withholds rain, and so on. Far 
from 'knowing' him, the farmer can only guess at what Jupiter will do. His only evidence 
comes in the form of 'signa', or weather-signs. Virgil insists that these permit the 
experienced farmer to predict what will happen, but at the same time he implies that 
catastrophe can still destroy all his efforts: 

Saepe ego, cum flavis messorem induceret arvis 
agricola, et fragili iam stringeret hordea culmo, 
omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi, 
quae gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 
sublimem expulsam eruerent . . . 

. . . ruit arduus aether 

et pluvia ingenti sata laeta boumque labores 
diluit . . . 

ipse pater media nimborum in nocte corusca 
fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima motu 
terra tremit, fugere ferae et mortalia corda 
per gentis humilis stravit pavor . . . 

I have often seen, when the farmer leads the harvester onto the yellow fields, and is already 
reaping the barley from the fragile stalk, all the winds come together in conflict, which tear 
the heavy crop from its lowest roots, and hurl it aloft into the air . . . the steep sky collapses, 
and with a great downpour drenches the fertile crops that the oxen have toiled over . . . the 
Father himself in the darkness of the clouds hurls flickering thunderbolts with his hands, and 
the great earth trembles at their impact. The beasts flee, and over the whole earth, terror 
lays low human hearts. 

In the face of Jupiter's violence, what can the farmer do? His practical knowledge has 
broken down. Likewise at the end of Georgic III, Virgil describes the way in which disease 
can eliminate livestock, and, chillingly, pass from livestock to man. Once again, the signs can 
be recognised in advance, but disaster can be impossible to avoid. Even the farmer who has 
conscientiously followed all Virgil's precepts can find his labours destroyed by a sudden 
arbitrary blow. As an alternative to watching the weather. Virgil can only offer this advice: 

in primis venerare deos . . . 

First and foremost, worship the gods . . . 

And there follows a description of the Cerealia, a country festival in honour of Ceres. Virgil 
details the rituals which the farmer and his assistants must perform. Another series of 
precepts, in fact. 



Thus Virgil's farmer is in the position from which Lucretius aimed to liberate mankind; 
dogged by fear, resorting to superstition. Virgil has shown us that the farmer can never 
know enough of the principles of nature to obtain a secure mastery over it - the storm was 
governed only by Jupiter, who is anything but the non-interventionist portrayed by 
Lucretius. So the farmer has to fall back on religious practices. 

The Will of God 

. . . Pater ipse colendi 

haud facilem esse viam voluit . . . 

. . . the Father himself wished that 
the way of cultivation should be hard . . . 

Lucretius' via was a path leading from one type of knowledge to another: from an 
exhaustive theory of nature to a theory of morality. Logic was a secure guide. Certainty was 
possible. The Virgilian via , the path of agriculture, was less smooth. Virgil can tell the farmer 
what to do with the land, but these instructions don't rest on any theoretical understanding 
of nature - they are just disparate sets of advice. Moreover they often break down 
completely. And then the only fall back is ritual. In a sense, Virgil makes the ritual of work 
and the ritual of religious practice resemble each other. His agricultural precepts, like 
superstition, rest upon something non-logical and by no means fully understood. But if you 
follow the instructions faithfully, both your work and your sacrifices might have practical 
results. Even if you don't know why. Virgil is hardly optimistic about the practical results, but 
he treats the possibility of knowing the principles of nature with a scepticism which is 
almost complete. 

Martin Brooke cultivates his garden according to Virgilian precept in Dorset, where he is 
Head of Classics at Sherborne School. 



